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HARBORS  AND  RIVERS. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  on 

the  state  of  the  Union  on  the  bill  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  certedn  Hai’bors  and  Rivers — 

Mr.  COLLIN  addressed  the  committee  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  was  called  to  order  upon  the  discus-  i 
sion  of  this  bill,  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  appeal  from  ' 
the  decision  of  the  Chair,  because  I  considered  his  | 
matter  totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  debate. 
But  upon  mature  deliberation,  and  from  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  gentleman,  I  consider  its  matter  very 
pertinent,  and  its  consideration  ought  to  have  an 
important  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  House 
upon  diis  subject.  Sir,  if  it  is  expedient  to  pass 
laws  restricting  commerce,  why  should  this  House 
expend  money  to  facilitate  it?  In  order  to  sustain 
the  gentleman’s  doctrine,  he  labored  to  prove  that ; 
the  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws  would  not  ben-  j 
efit  the  American  farmer:  first,  because  the  re- ' 
quirements  of  the  English  market  were  so  bmited  . 
and  uncertain;  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  com-  ] 
petition  of  northern  Europe.  In  answer  to  these  i 
objections,  I  will  read  from  a  memorial  piinted  by  I 
order  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1842,  doc.  No.  j 
339,  page  89: 

“  There  is  an  impression  very  extensively  pre-  ; 
‘  vailing  in  this  country  that  even  the  establishment 
‘  of  free  trade  in  provisions  would  scarcely  benefit  i 
‘  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States,  be-  : 
‘  cause  the  markets  would  be  controlled ,  and ,  in  fact,  ' 
‘  chiefly  supplied  from  the  nearer  regions  around 
‘  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas,  w^here  the  differ-  j 
‘  ence  of  freight  and  the  cheapness  of  production 
‘  could  give  a  decided  advantage.  It  is  not  stremge  ; 
‘  that  consideration  of  the  price  of  labor  and  the  j 
‘  distance  of  transportation  should  produce  this  im-  | 
‘  pression;  but  it  is  quite  fallacious,  for  the  cheap-  I 
‘  ness  of  land  in  this  country,  with  the  greater  skill  : 
‘  in  management,  more  than  counterb^ances  the  | 
‘  low  price  of  labor,  and  the  perfection  of  our  system  ' 
‘  of  internal  transportation  and  of  freight  by  sea  I 
‘  will  enable  the  farmer  of  the  Northwest  to  deliA'er  ^ 
‘  his  wheat  and  flour  at  Liverpool  in  fact  cheaper 
‘  than  any  other  country.  Only  remove  the  ob-  | 
‘  structions  so  as  to  create  a  regular  demand,  that ! 


‘  our  farmers  may  know  what  to  depend  on,  and 
‘  they  would  control  the  mai-kets  of  England  for  all 
‘  the  competition  of  the  world  beside.” 

This  opinion  of  the  memorialist  is  sustained  by 
incontrovertible  statistics.  Among  these  statistics 
are,  that  one  century  ago  England  w'as  an  export¬ 
er  of  breadstuff’s;  now,  her  limited  territory  is 
vastly  inferior  to  her  supply.  Her  population  has 
increased  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  in  ever}'- 
ten  years;  and  for  the  last  fifty  years,  she  has  re¬ 
quired  a  regularly  incrcELsing  supply  of  foreign 
provisions,  till  it  has  now  amounted  to  an  actual 
deficiency  of  over  fifty  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
annually.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  her 
market  during  tliese  fifty  years  has  been  about 
seventeen  shilling  per  bushel.  The  average  price 
paid  in  foreign  markets  has  been  about  nine  shil¬ 
lings  per  bushel.  Upon  exammation  of  her  con¬ 
suls,  she  ascertained  that  northern  Europe  could 
not  supply  her  deficiencies,  and  that  the  supply 
from  that  source  could  not  be  sensibly  increased. 
These  investigations  show  that  wheat  of  a  superior 
quality  can  be  delivered  from  Chicago  ^vitlrin  ten 
cents  per  bushel  as  low  a  rate  of  expense  as  it 
can  be  from  tliose  regions  in  Europe  where  most 
of  that  grain  is  grown.  Did  not  the  duties  both 
ways  interpose,  (on  the  grain  out  and  return  goods,) 
the  average  market  price  of  England  for  the  past 
fifty  years  would  admit  of  wheat  being  Vv^orth  at 
Chicago  ^1  33  per  bushel.  With  these  estimates, 
I  leave  this  subject,  and  gentlemen  can  examine 
it  at  pleasure  from  the  document  on  file.  I  come 
notv  to  a  brief  consideration  of  what  the  eflfects  of 
the  duties  w'e  impose  upon  imports  has  upon  the 
price  of  our  agricultural  products  generally.  Let 
us  suppose  that  two  grain  markets,  the  one 
situate  one-thii*d  fai’ther  from  us  than  the  other, 
should  be  the  markets  for  all  our  grain,  the 
freight  to  the  one  market  to  be  twenty  cents  per 
bushel,  and  that  to  the  other  thirty  cents:  it  will 
not  be  disputed  that  grain  bought  for  the  nearer 
market  would  net  ten  cents  per  bushel  more  to 
the  producer  than  that  bought  for  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  market.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  cargo 
of  grain  bought  for  the  nearer  market  should  find 
it  could  only  be  sold  for  goods,  and  those  goods 
tvere  Liable  upon  return  to  a  duty  of  twenty  per 
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cent.:  if  the  importer  should  ascertain  that  by  con¬ 
tinuing  on  to  the  more  distant  market  he  could  ex¬ 
change  for  goods  that  would  be  duty  free,  would  he 
not  continue  on  to  the  farthest  market,  and  thereby 
sacrifice  his  ten  cents  freight  to  avoid  his  twenty 
per  cent,  duty Most  certainly  he  would.  And 
in  the  purchase  of  a  subsequent  cargo,  he  would 
take  care  to  purchase  at  the  lovv^er  price  in  order 
to  sell  in  the  more  distant  market.  Does  not  this 
prove  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  imports  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  lessen  in  our  markets  the  price 
of  our  exports  In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine, 
gentlemen  may  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  they  will  there  find  that  the 
price  of  almost  every  article  of  our  exports  for 
every  port  on  the  globe  was  a  large  per  cent,  less 
the  year  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  than  they 
were  the  year  before.  And  I  think,  sir,  it  will  not 
be  controverted,  and  is  susceptible  of  proof,  that 
the  prices  of  our  surplus  to  foreign  markets  control 
the  prices  of  our  v/hole  productions  at  home. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  consumption  of  provisions 
by  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Would  that  peo¬ 
ple  consume  more  if  the  tai-iff  were  higher,  or  less 
if  the  tariff  were  lower?  Does  the  tariff  improve 
the  appetite,  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  stomach, 
or  strengthen  the  digestive  organs?  The  people  of 
Massachusetts  comprise  near  one-twentieth  of  our 
population,  and  we  rather  expect  of  them  to  con¬ 
sume  near  one-twentieth  of  the  provisions  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  country — tariff  or  no  tariff.  By  the 
gentleman’s  estimate  they  only  consume  about  one- 
fourth  more  wheat  than  is  estimated  for  the  resi¬ 
due  of  our  population,  which  must  be  conceded  to 
be  a  moderate  estimate  for  an  advocate  of  high  pro¬ 
tection. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  approving  of  the 
construction  of  harbors;  and  from  that  point  there 
is  a  total  disagreement  between  us.  I  believe  those 
harbors  should  be  to  facilitate  our  intercourse  with 
the  world;  he  thinks  their  use  should  be  circum¬ 
scribed  by  laws  that  embarrass  very  much,  and, 
in  some  cases,  prohibit  their  use.  In  connexion 
with  this  subject  the  gentleman  discovers  two  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  upon  these  phenomena  he  builds  a 
theory,  from  which  he  draws  certain  rules  of  polit¬ 
ical  economy.  To  my  comprehension  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  those  rules  of  political  economy  would 
cause  those  phenomena  to  disappear,  and  his  the¬ 
ory  to  fall.  These  phenomena  are,  first,  that  our 
surplus  agricultural  productions  have,  for  some 
years  past,  ceased  to  bear  a  due  proportion  to  our 
increase  of  population;  and,  secondly,  that  Eng¬ 
land,  under  her  peculiar  circumstances,  has  only 
required  annually  for  her  consumption  ten  millions 
of  bushels  of  foreign  wheat.  Now,  sir,  it  is  just 
this  gentleman’s  system  of  political  economy  that 
has  pi'oduced  boih  these  phenomena.  By  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  laws  prohibiting  us  in  the  participation 
with  England  in  those  things  in  which  Providence 
to  her  has  been  most  bountiful,  she  has  been  driven 
from  the  participation  with  us  of  the  fruits  of  our 
fertile  fields  and  genial  climate.  Both  have  been 
precipitated  into  a  false  position,  checking  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  both.  England  has  been  driven  by  this 
policy  to  war  with  nature  for  the  sustenance  of  her 
population.  A  thousand  ships  are  now  receiving 
guano  from  the  isles  of  the  Pacific;  and  fertilizing 
matter  is  sought  for  over  the  face  of  the  earth  to 
force  vegetation  into  unnatural  existence.  We, 


too,  by  this  policy,  are  driven  into  unnatural  pur¬ 
suits,  and  our  agriculture  languishes.  Within  the 
last  few  years  immense  thousands  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  have 
been  made  fugitives  to  other  climes  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  laws.  Remove  the  restraints  upon 
our  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  our  agriculture 
is  susceptible  of  any  increase  which  circumstances 
will  justify.  Remove  those  restrictions,  and  Eng¬ 
land  will  become  the  consumer  of  our  more  cheap¬ 
ly-raised  vegetable,  rather  than  continue  the  war 
upon  nature  to  produce  them  herself. 

It  would  seem  to  be  according  to  the  dictates  of 
political  economy  that  Government  should  extend 
all  reasonable  facilities  to  communications  with  the 
world,  so  that  the  redundant  fruits  of  one  country 
may  be  exchanged  for  the  redundant  commodities 
of  another.  Providence,  in  its  wisdom,  has  seen 
fit  to  bestow  on  our  people  a  fertile  soil  and  a  con¬ 
genial  climate,  and  on  another,  rich  minerals,  com¬ 
modious  water-power,  and  all  the  facilities  for  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  cheaply.  Wisdom  would  seem  to 
dictate  that  Government  should  create  facilities  for 
a  free  and  reciprocal  interchange  of  commodities 
among  men,  and  thereby  make  mankind  the  par¬ 
ticipants  of  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  them 
throughout  the  world.  Under  our  Constitution,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  province  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  provide  reasonable  facilities  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  State  Legislatures  to  provide  those 
facilities  with  one  another.  But,  sir,  a  different 
doctrine  is  in  the  ascendant  in  this  country.  Laws 
are  now  in  existence  prohibiting  in  some  things, 
and  embarrassing  in  all,  this  reciprocal  intercourse, 
which  the  laws  of  nature  seem  to  justify  and  com¬ 
mand.  If  the  doctrine  now  prevailing  is  correct, 
if  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  would  justify  this 
breaking  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  human  right, 
then,  sir,  the  waves  of  the  Ohio  or  of  Erie  would 
justify  that  same  policy.  If  it  is  good  policy  to 
make  laws  deranging  and  destroying  this  reciprocal 
exchange  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  it  is  equally  good  policy  to  destroy  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  exchange  of  the  fruits  of  Ohio  for  the 
goods  of  Massachusetts.  If  this  is  to  be  our  poli¬ 
cy,  instead  of  opening,  obstruct  the  channels  of 
your  rivers.  Instead  of  building  new  harbors,  de¬ 
molish  those  you  have. 

Among  the  early  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  protective  tariff  laws,  was  the  infancy 
of  manufactures.  The  continuance  of  those  laws 
are  now  claimed  for  their  antiquity.  To  repeal 
them  is  now  asserted  to  be  an  abandonment  of  an 
established  system  of  our  Government.  I  well 
recollect,  sir,  that  in  my  early  acquaintance  with 
the  politics  of  the  country ,  this  protective  tariff  was 
a  subject  of  earnest  debate.  On  the  part  of  its  ad¬ 
vocates  it  was  contended  that  the  infancy  of  manu¬ 
factures,  and  an  inability  to  compete  with  cheap 
foreign  labor,  rendered  protection  from  Government 
necessary  to  enable  manufactures  to  exist.  It  was 
not  then  contended  but  that  certain  interests  would 
be  burdened  by  this  policy;  but  the  assurance  was 
given  that  the  necessity  for  the  law  would  only  be 
temporary,  and  that  by  it  great  and  lasting  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  whole  country.  In  opposition 
to  this  policy,  it  was  then  urged  that  it  was  a  tax 
imposed  upon  the  people  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one 
class  of  men,  and  was  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
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Constitution  and  sound  policy;  that  its  tendency 
was  to  diminish  the  industry,  impede  the  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  cormpt  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  was 
also  urged,  that  if  a  great  interest  was  built  up  in 
our  country  by  special  legislative  favor,  that  favor 
could  never  be  withdrawn,  would  never  be  relin¬ 
quished  without  a  struggle.  It  would  be  capable 
of  concentrating  large  numbers  in  favor  of  certain 
political  objects,  and  of  wielding  the  influence  of 
great  wealth;  and  that  ambitious  and  corrupt  men, 
who  would  oppose  them  in  their  feebleness,  would 
become  their  allies  in  their  strength,  and  would 
therby  become  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people. 

The  protective  policy  prevailed.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  has  since  transpired,  and  how  have  the 
promises  of  the  one  been  fulfilled  and  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  others  been  verified  ?  Are  we  now  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  burdens  which  those  laws  imposed? 
No,  sir.  We  have  now  what  the  recipients  of 
those  favors,  and  their  political  allies,  are  pleased 
to  call  a  protective  tariff,  higher  than  was  ever  be¬ 
fore  imposed  in  this  country,  and  higher  than  now 
exists  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We 
are  now  urged  to  the  continuance  of  this  policy. 
For  its  continuance,  have  we  not  seen  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  influence  of  wealth  wielded  and  numbers  com¬ 
bined?  Have  we  not  seen  politicians  associated, 
and  candidates  for  office  pledged  to  this  policy  al¬ 
most  before  their  expressions  of  its  inexpediency 
have  died  upon  their  lips?  Have  we  not  heard 
claimed  for  the  credit  of  an  American  tariff  all  that 
the  ingenuity  of  nian  has  devised  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America?  For  its  continuance,  have 
we  not  seen  put  in  requisition  all  the  sophistry  that 
human  intellect  can  devise,  and  all  the  misrepre¬ 
sentation  that  human  depravity  can  be  induced 
to  utter?  Has  not  truth  itself  been  perverted  to 
have  the  weight  of  falsehood?  Do  we  not  now 
hear  its  advocates  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere  ex¬ 
press  themselves,  that,  rather  than  the  repeal  of 
the  tariff  law  of  1842,  they  would  prefer  that  our 
cities  should  be  burned,  our  people  overwhelmed 
with  taxation,  and  our  fields  drenched  in  blood? 
That  these  laws  are  unnecessary,  inexpedient,  in¬ 
jurious,  and  oppressive  to  the  industry  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  country,  and  dangerous  to  our  liber¬ 
ties,  is  what  I  now  propose  to  demonstrate.  That 
they  are  unconstitutional,  I  honestly  believe;  but 
the  proof  on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  leave  to  abler 
hands. 

But  as  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  early  in  this  session,  took  occasion  to  remark, 
that  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  policy  was  a  new  and  extraordinary 
doctrine,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say,  that  a  statesman  must  be  a  very 
unsafe  leader  in  matters  of  political  economy  who 
has  studied  the  history  of  this  subject  so  little  as 
not  to  know  that  its  constitutionality  has  been  at 
all  times  a  matter  of  question.  Gentlemen  notun- 
known  to  fame  have  long  since  given  very  able 
opinions  upon  this  subject.  A  certain  Abbott  Law¬ 
rence,  of  late  letter-writing  notoriety,  in  1821, 
wrote  arid  read  certain  resolutions  denying  their 
constitutionality,  and  charging  them  as  being  de¬ 
structive  to  the  morals  and  industry  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  A  certain  Daniel  Webster  addressed  a  meet- 
oil  that  occasion,  in  a  manner  to  do  himself 
much  credit;  and  he,  too,  denied  the  constitution¬ 


ality  of  those  laws.  That  opinion  was  certainly 
long  entertained  by  that  talented  gentleman;  for  in 
a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1830,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  referring 
to  his  speech  of  1821,  he  repeated  “  I  said  then, 
‘  and  now  sa^r,  that,  as  an  original  question,  the 
‘  right  of  Congress,  under  the  revenue  law's,  to 
‘  pass  acts  for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  is 
‘a  questionable  authority.”  In  explaining  the 
charged  inconsistency  of  his  speech  of  1821  and 
his  vote  of  1828,  he  claimed  that  the  tariff  of  1828 
was  not  an  original  Cjuestion,  but  an  amendment 
of  an  act  in  existence;  and  he  voted  so  to  modify 
it  as  to  make  it  the  least  injurious  to  his  constitu¬ 
ents.  The  tariff  act  of  1842  was  passed  by  a  Con¬ 
gress  and  under  circumstances  to  render  it  a  pecu¬ 
liar  subject  of  distrust. 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
told  us  upon  this  floor,  that  he  was  compelled  by 
that  Congress  to  vote  for  a  bill  taking  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  from  the  treasury,  and  applying  it  in 
a  way  to  corrupt  the  press  and  people,  in  order 
that  an  appropriation  bill  might  pass.  It  is  aw'ell- 
known  fact,  that  this  very  tariff  bjll,  which  one  vote 
in  either  branch  of  Congress  would  have  defeated, 
was  voted  for  by  many  members,  in  order  that  a 
revenue  bill  might  pass.  To  have  failed  to  pass  at 
that  session  either  an  appropriation  or  a  revenue 
bill,  w'ould  have  been  attended  with  consequences 
which  I  hope  there  are  few  in  this  country  would 
w’ish  to  see  realized.  A  Committee  on  Manufac¬ 
tures  first  reported  the  bill  to  the  House,  and  it  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  Among  the  communications  received 
by  that  Committee  upon  Manufactures,  and  from 
which  they  drew  their  details  and  reasons  in  favor 
of  that  bill,  was  one  from  the  Glenham  factory,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  As  the  matters  contained 
in  that  communication  more  particularly  relate  to 
the  agricultural  interests,  I  shall  make  it  the  particu¬ 
lar  subject  of  my  comments.  That  committee,  and 
certain  other  members  of  Congress,  conceived  that 
communication  to  contain  strong  reasons  in  favor 
of  a  protective  tariff,  while,  for  the  same  reasons,  I 
come  to  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion.  I 
think  I  can  show  to  this  House,  that  it  contains  rea¬ 
sons  strong,  conclusive,  unanswerable,  that  no  such 
tariff  bill  should  then  have  been  passed,  or  should 
now  be  continued.  That  communication  reported 
the  dividends  in  that  establishment  to  have  been 
about  4|  per  cent,  annually,  for  a  long  term  of 
years;  and  the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  legislative  means  should  be  adopted  to  in¬ 
crease  those  dividends.  A  little  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  most  of  those  companies  do  their 
business,  will  teach  that  dividends  made  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  accruing  profits.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  such  a  business,  it  is  most  usual  to 
be  on  borrowed  capital,  and  most  of  the  profits  are 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debt;  and,  of  course, 
small  dividends  (if  any)  are  made.  If  not  in  debt, 
the  partnership  loans  its  profits  on  mortgages  or 
invests  them  in  stocks,  for  the  common  benefit; 
thereby  saving  the  expense  and  trouble  of  indi¬ 
vidual  investments.  In  the  progress  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  the  parties  draw  from  the  concern  the  supplies 
necessary  for  their  individual  expenditures,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  upon  invoicing  and  settlement, 
each  gives  his  note  to  the  partnership  for  the  amount 
of  their  individual  indebtedness.  When  dividends 
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are  raade,  they  are  usually  to  settle  these  individual 
matters,  and  only  to  the  amount  necessary  to  do 
so;  that  this  may  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
establishment  under  consideration,  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  statement  itself,  when  it  shows  by 
its  details,  that,  in  the  year  1841,  the  profits  were 
actually  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  the  divi¬ 
dends  made.  In  one  year,  a  loss  is  reported,  and, 
to  my  judgment,  it  is  evidence  of  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness,  when,  under  its  contingencies,  but  one  year 
in  nineteen  accrues,  when  the  expenses  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  income.  In  that  period  of  time,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  buildings,  the  repairing  of  water-power, 
or  the  replacing  of  new  or  improved  machinery, 
each,  in  any  one  year,  may  have  been  expected  to 
have  exceeded  the  annual  income  of  a  very  profit¬ 
able  business. 

Sir,  I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  details  of  the  business  of  1841.  The 
capital  stock  was  |140,000.  The  expenses  of  that 
year,  in  carrying  on  the  business,  including,  among 
everything  else,  transportation  to  market,  insu¬ 
rance,  and  interest  on  investments,  was  about 
^144,000.  Taking  the  medium  of  the  prices  of  ac¬ 
tual  sales,  and  the  income  was  i|186,000 — ^42,000 
of  profits  over  and  above  the  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestments — an  actual  profit  of  thirty-fiA'^e  per  cent. 
Ought  not  that  to  have  satisfied  reasonable  men.^ 
Ought  it  not  to  have  satisfied  unreasonable  ones  ? 
Could  there  have  been  stronger  proof  that  no  legis¬ 
lative  aid  was  required,  or  that  the  country  ought 
not  to  have  been  taxed  for  their  protection  ?  1 

come  now,  sir,  to  a  fact  still  more  conclusive.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  country  have  their  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  less,  their  provisions  less,  their  taxes  less, 
and  their  water-power  cheaper,  than  those  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  the  European  manufacturer  has  also  to  incur 
the  contingencies  and  expense  of  bringing  his  fa¬ 
brics  across  the  Atlantic.  In  all  tliis  the  Ameri¬ 
can  has  the  advantage.  European  labor  may  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  the  cheapest;  and  it  is  upon  this 
fact  alone  that  the  American  now  predicates  his 
claim  to  protection.  Now,  sir,  by  the  details  in 
that  communication,  it  is  shown  that  the  labor  con¬ 
stituted  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  ihe  expenditure; 
that,  of  the  cost  of  the  material,  twenty -four  per 
cent,  was  labor.  Can  any  comprehension  be  so 
stupid  as  not  to  discover  that  a  revenue  duty  of 
twenty-four  per  cent,  would  place  the  American 
manufacturer  above  that  of  the  European,  on  this 
subject,  even  though  the  labor  of  the  European 
had  cost  nothing.? 

Sir,  can  I  be  mistaken  in  claiming  this  to  be 
evidence  unanswerable  upon  this  subject.?  It  is 
evidence,  sir,  taken  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  stands  an  immortal  record  in  the  archives  of 
this  House.  From  this  branch  of  the  subject 
another  idea  is  suggested.  No  one  will  contend 
that  the  laborers  in  this  country  get  greater  wages 
than  are  necessary  to  their  support.  And  yet  his 
provisions  cost  him  less,  and  the  rent  of  his  habi¬ 
tation  less,  than  that  of  the  European.  And  while 
the  American  is  free  from  taxation,  the  European 
is  taxed  for  everything — the  food  he  eats,  the 
clothes  he  wears,  and  is  taxed  for  carrying  on 
the  very  business  from  which  he  draws  his  sup¬ 
port.  Sir,  why  is  the  American  laborer  barely 
able  to  live.?  Simply,  sir,  because  of  the  high 
price  he  is  required  to  pay  for  the  goods  which 
comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenditure  for 


the  support  of  his  family.  We  are  now  asked, 
sir,  to  continue  in  force  laws  which  create  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  high  wages,  and  then  to  justify  those 
laws  upon  the  ground  that  wages  are  so  high.  I 
will  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  effects 
the  business  of  that  factory  has  upon  agriculture. 
According  to  the  minute  calculation  of  that  com¬ 
municant,  (and  he  challenged  contradiction,)  that 
factory  alone  gave  employment  to  ^1,400,000  of 
agricultural  capital.  The  development  of  that  fact 
had  a  startling  effect  upon  the  committee;  and  an 
honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  proclaim¬ 
ed  it  in  triumph  upon  this  floor.  Noav,  sir,  let  me 
inquire  into  the  results  of  the  employment  of  so 
much  agricultural  capital.  The  communication 
gives  the  items  of  all  the  income  from  that  capital, 
and  when  all  was  told,  it  amounted  to  ^84,000 — 
showing,  sir,  that  it  produced  only  half  as  much 
income  as  was  produced  by  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
of  manufacturing  capital. 

But  the  income  of  a  business  is  not  the  criterion 
of  the  profits  of  a  business,  unless  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  expenditure.  In  the  case  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  items  are  given,  and  show  a 
profit  of  thirty-five  per  cent.;  and  that,  too,  under 
the  minimum  valuation  of  the  compromise  act.  As 
to  agriculture,  the  expenditures  are  not  given; 
and  I  avail  myself  of  my  experience  as  an  agricul¬ 
turist  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  the  cultivation 
of  land,  it  is  not  unfrequent  that  the  owner  and  the 
laborer  divide  the  crops.  In  those  cases,  if  the 
owner  pays  all  the  contingent  expenses,  the  laborer 
takes  one-third.  If  the  contingent  expenses  are 
equally  borne  by  each,  then  the  crop  is  equally 
divided.  If  the  laborer  pays  all  contingent  ex¬ 
penses,  he  takes  two-thirds.  It  takes  the  two- 
thirds  of  agricultural  income  to  pay  contingent  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor.  One-third  of  |84,000  is  |28,000. 
From  which,  deduct  the  taxes  which  the  landowner 
is  always  required  to  pay,  (and  which  averages  in 
New  York  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,) 
and  itwould  leave  the  net  income  ofthat  ^1,400,000 
to  be  ^22,000,  or  Ig  per  cent.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
credited,  but  is  no  less  true,  that  the  facts  here 
presented  are  on  recox’d  in  this  department,  and 
fui’nished  by  the  framers  of  the  act  of  1842,  and 
taken  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  that  act.  Thirty- 
five  per  cent,  to  the  manufacturer,  and  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  to  the  farmer !  And  yet  a  law  was  passed 
taxing  the  farmer  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  we  are  now  asked  to  continue  that 
law.  But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  end  of  that  picture. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  law,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  factory  to  be  doing  only  the  amount  of 
business  it  did  in  1841,  and  giving  employment  to 
the  same  agricultural  capital.  What,  now,  is  the 
I’esult.?  For  the  same  amount  of  productions, 
they  are  now  paying,  at  present  prices,  |^22,000 
less  than  they  did  in  1841.  On  the  article  of  wool 
alone  there  is  a  loss  of  near  ^20,000;  173,000 
pounds  of  wool  having  been  used  in  that  year,  at 
42|  cents  per  pound,  and  the  same  wool  selling 
now  at  31  cents  per  pound.  Who  profits  by  this 
loss  on  the  farmer’s  products.?  Every  dollar  goes 
into  the  treasury  of  that  company,  inci’easing  their 
profits.  Such  is  the  teims,  sir,  upon  which  it  is 
pi'oposed  to  consume  in  this  country  all  our  agri- 
cultui'al  productions. 

Sir,  one  more  consideration  in  relation  to  this 
communication.  It  states  the  price  paid  to  labor- 
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ers  to  be  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  day.  This  is  plausible  in  amount;  i 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  laborer  boards  ' 
himself;  that  he  buys  of  his  employer  his  goods  ' 
and  pro%'isions  at  a  rate  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  ; 
market  price,  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  conclude  i 
that  no  laborers  are  required  to  work  more  hours,  ; 
have  lees  time  for  relaxation,  and  receive  poorer 
pay,  than  those  engaged  m  manufactiming.  I  have 
been  infonned,  and  upon  authority  upon  which  I 
think  I  cam  rely,  that  not  unfrequently  it  is  a  part 
of  the  contract  with  the  laborers  that  they  are  to  ■ 
get  their  supply  of  goods  and  provisions  from  their  j 
employers;  and  where  the  employers  do  not  keep  i 
store-houses,  they  make  contracts  with  those  who  | 
do,  and  thereby  have  returned  to  them  a  part  of  j 
the  enormous  profits  charged  to  the  laborers.  Sir. 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have  done.  Such  is  ! 
the  picture  from  which  the  law  of  1842  was  drawn.  ' 
Such,  sir,  is  the  picture  to  which  some  gentlemen  ' 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  then  appealed  m  terms  of 
exultation.  Some  of  them,  doubtless,  were  them¬ 
selves  deceived — were  mistaken.  But,  sir,  I  think 
the  experience  of  a  few  years,  and  the  develop¬ 
ments  made  and  to  be  made,  wiH  not  nov/  permit 
gentlemen  to  be  mistaken  so  cheaply.  Because 
the  farming  hiterest  has  been  passive  thus  far,  gen¬ 
tlemen  need  not  imagme  that  it  will  always  remain 
so.  Let  the  farmers  but  understand  their  rights 
and  the  sources  of  their  oppression,  and  they  will 
rise  in  their  strength  and  avenge  themselves.  To 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  may  still  persist  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  unequal  laws,  the  seats  that 
now  know  them  here  will  soon  know  them  here  no 
more. 

Sir,  one  idea  more  in  relation  to  the  Glenham 
factory.  If  the  laborers  in  that  factory  receive  from  i 
it  three-fourths  of  their  wages  in  goods  and  pro-  i 
visions,  at  only  a  profit  to  the  seller  of  thirty  per 
cent.,  the  factory  would  thereby  be  a  gainer  of  $7000, 
or  a  profit  on  her  capital  stock  from  that  source  of 
five  per  cent.  This  would  reduce  the  per  centage  ' 
for  labor  to  nineteen  per  cent.  The  reductions  on  | 
the  price  of  agricultural  productions  since  1842  af-  ; 
fords  a  profit  to  that  factory  of  about  sixteen  per  I 
cent.,  which,  added  to  the  per  cen^ge  for  goods  | 
and  provisions  to  laborers,  makes  a  net  profit  from  ! 
these  two  sources  of  twenty-one  per  cent,  in  addi-  ' 
tion  to  the  profits  heretofore  esthnated.  Whence 
are  the  enonnous  profits  to  the  manufacturers  de¬ 
rived  ?  Foreigners  do  not  pay  them.  They  do  not 
come  from  the  ear  or  the  elements.  They  ai-e  not  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  matter.  Iso,  sir;  they 
are  paid  by  those  laboring  millions  whom  gentle¬ 
men  seem  so  ardent  in  their  professions  to  protect. 
From  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  protection 
it  would  seem  to  be  an  unsettled  question  with 
them  whether  by  protection  anybody  is  benefited ; 
and,  if  so,  who  ?  They  say  that  high  duties  maJte  : 
cheap  goods,  and  then  that  high  duties  will  make 
dear  wool.  High  duties  will  not  tax  the  consumer 
of  goods,  but  high  duties  will  tax  the  consumer  of 
wool.  They  say  that  manufacturers  cannot  sustain 
themselves  at  the  prices  of  goods  without  high  du¬ 
ties,  and  by  imposing  those  duties  the  goods  will 
be  lower,  and  then  they  can  sustain  themselves. 
They  say  you  must  lay  a  tax  to  make  labor  high, 
and  then  justify  the  tax  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  labor.  If  amidst  these  contradictions  it  ; 
should  chance  to  be  ascertained  that  somebody  is  i 


taxed  and  others  are  the  receivers  of  the  tax,  it 
will  then  be  ascertained  that  of  those  who  pay  the 
tax,  the  poor  laborer  pays  as  much  as  the  man 
worth  thousands;  and,  of  the  recipients  of  the  tax, 
he  of  $100,000  receives  ten  times  as  much  as  he  of 
$10,000.  Here,  sir,  is  the  beauty  and  consistency 
of  these  taxes,  inexphcable  hi  all  their  ruinous  ef¬ 
fects  to  their  advocates  themselves. 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House  briefly 
to  the  effect  that  the  tai’iff  has  had  upon  the  wool- 
grower.  When  the  tariff  bill  was  under  consid¬ 
eration,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  1842,  an  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  from  Vermont  (for  which  he  has 
the  thanks  of  one  humble  heart)  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment,  providmg  that  a  liberal  duty  be  imposed 
upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wool.  He 
stated  that  large  exportations  of  fine-wooled  bucks 
had  been  made  to  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  pui-pose 
of  growing  fine  vrool,  (and  our  records  show  that 
many  of  those  bucks  cost  twenty  dollars  per  head.) 
He  stated  that  fourteen  millions  of  pounds  of  wool 
from  that  source  had  been  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try  in  one  year,  and  much  of  it  equal  to  our  finest 
wool.  He  stated,  that  under  the  high  duties  im¬ 
posed  upon  goods,  the  v.'ool  grower  could  not  stand 
that  competition.  His  amendment  was,  however, 
voted  down.  He  then  proposed  to  amend  so  that, 
whatever  duty  was  imposed,  the  veiluation  should 
be  made  in  our  own  ports;  (aware,  no  doubt,  of  cer¬ 
tain  managements  which,  if  I  again  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  discussing  this  subject  when  it  shall 
be  more  legitimately  before  the  House,  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  explain.)  He  was  again  voted  down. 
The  arguments  adduced  in  opposition  to  his  amend¬ 
ments  are  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  this 
House  and  the  people  of  this  country.  It  was 
contended,  in  opposition  to  those  amendments,  that 
their  effect  was  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  poor 
manufacturer  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  wool-grow¬ 
er.  It  was  contended  that  those  amendments  would 
not  protect  labor,  but  only  the  growth  of  sheep; 
and  if  the  wool-grower  could  not  stand  the  compe¬ 
tition,  then  let  them  abandon  the  business  and  go 
at  something  else.  This,  sir,  was  the  friendship 
displayed  by  the  tariff  men  in  1842  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest,  and  it  stands  recorded  in  our 
library  in  both  the  Globe  and  Intelligencer.  How 
much  cause  we  must  now  have  to  sympathize  with 
that  same  class  of  men  in  their  agonizing  fears  for 
the  agricultural  interest,  under  their  apprehension 
of  the  repeal  of  the  English  corn-laws  or  the  mod¬ 
ification  of  our  tariff.  But,  sir,  the  consequences  of 
their  policy  are  about  developing  themselves.  The 
wool-growing  interest  is  now  tottering  upon  the 
precipice  of  destruction.  With  it,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  has  commenced.  Twenty-four  millions  of 
pounds  of  foreign  Vv’ool  have  been  imported  to  this 
country  during  the  past  yeaiq — an  amount  within 
five  millions,  or  at  fai'thest  ten  millions  of  pounds 
of  all  the  wool  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
countiy.  Of  the  balance  of  domestic  wool,  thi*ee 
millions  of  pounds  has  been  exported,  a  portion 
has  been  used  in  our  families,  and  the  residue  is  on 
the  hands  of  the  growers,  or  is  in  the  storehouses 
of  the  purchasers.  With  this  surplus  on  hand — 
with  an  accumulated  crop  coming  in  of  at  least 
forty-five  millions  of  pounds — and  with  a  probable 
importation  for  the  year  to  come  of  some  thirty 
millions  of  pounds  of  foreign  wool — nothing  can 
save  the  wool-growing  business  trom  destruction 
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as  k  Marketable  business  but  tlie  repeal  of  the  tariff 
of  1842.  That  would  open  to  us  an  opportunity 
of  selling  our  surplus  wool  to  the  English  market, 
which  requires  an  annual  supply  of  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  of  foreign  wool.  That  would  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  sell  to  them  our  wool,  without  being  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  high  duties  now  imposed  upon  the 
goods  we  must  necessarily  take  in  exchange. 

I  will  now  briefly  notice  the  interests  of  the  me¬ 
chanics.  The  friends  of  high  duties  characterize 
them  with  the  aristocratic  title  of  manufacturers. 
But  while  they  are  thus  participants  in  the  name, 
they  are  denied  participation  in  the  plunder.  While 
they  are  sought  to  be  made  tools  of  by  sycophantic 
flattery,  they  are  made  deeply  to  participate  in  the 
oppressions  which  those  laws  inflict.  In  the  du¬ 
ties  imposed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  the  hatter 
was  leu  to  the  minimum  valuation  of  tlie  compro¬ 
mise  act;  and  the  duties  on  some  of  the  fabrics  of 
the  shoemaker  were  actually  reduced.  None  but 
those  who  wrought  the  fabrics  of  the  manufacturer 
had  the  rates  of  duty  increased.  The  employers 
of  the  mechanics  are  the  farmers,  and  can  they  ex¬ 
pect  from  them  a  liberal  patronage  when  reduced 
to  the  poverty  they  are  obliged  to  struggle  with  for 
a  bare  subsistence?  When  they  are  compelled  by 
necessity  to  live  in  shanties  raised  perhaps  by  their 
own  hands,  and  to  look  with  swelling  hearts  upon 
their  own  ragged,  barefooted ,  bareheaded  offspring: 
can  it  be  expected  that  they  can  give  employment 
liberally  to  mechanics?  No,  sir.  Remove  from 
them  the  oppressions  of  your  restrictive  Jaws,  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  compete  unshackled  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  you  will  at  least  add  10 
per  cent,  to  their  SI, 000, 000, 000  of  productions. 
You  would  thus  add  ^100,000,000  annually  to  their 
means  of  rising  from  indigence  to  competence, 
and,  if  desired,  to  luxury.  Then  would  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  comfortable  mansions  and  the  enjoyment  of 


comfortable  costumes  by  the  millions  of  this  class 
of  our  citizens  give  a  libersQ  employment  to  the  in^ 
dustrious  ingenuity  of  our  mechanics,  and  vastly 
increase  the  consumption  of  the  manufacturers’ 
goods. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  devote  a  few  suggestions 
more  particularly  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion^  To  some  of  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  from 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama  upon  this  subject,  I 
dissent,  as  going  to  an  extreme.  But  I  do  it  in 
greatest  kindness.  To  such  doctrines,  though  in  the 
extreme,  by  counterbalancing  a  much  more  dan-* 
gerous  extreme,  I  believe  we  owe  much  that  re¬ 
mains  to  us  of  our  violated,  mutilated  Constitution. 
To  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  that  t  believe  them  subversive  of 
all  our  fundamental  laws.  To  the  whole  bill  un¬ 
der  consideration,  personally,  I  have  a  favorable 
feeling;  but  as  a  member  of  thi^  House,  I  cannot 
vote  for  the  whole.  Had  not  the  rule'been  altered, 
and  had  it  depended  upon  my  vote,  the  bill  was 
already  lost.  For  much  of  it  I  am  disposed  to 
vote  now.  For  the  modification  of  the  tariff  I 
have  an  ardent^  desire;  but  rather  than  accept 
either  of  these  laws  upon  terms  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  let  both  be  lost.  Sir,  I 
vote  for  no  bill  upon  the  merits  of  another.  If  I 
thought  a  majority  of  this  Congress  were  actuated 
by  other  than  such  motives,  I  would  vote  in  favor 
of  a  resolution  for  its  adjournment  to-morrow. 
With  the  light  that  the  people  have  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  would  trust  to  them  to  supply  our  places 
with  men  who  will  wipe  from  our  statutes  those 
laws  which  are  the  sources  of  our  oppression.  A 
few  more  years  of  suffering,  and  I  much  mistake 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  if  the  influence  of 
sophistry  does  not  give  place  to  reason;  and  the 
laws  which  now  oppress  us,  will  only  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  blot  upon  our  history.  / 


